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Pride hath no other glass 

To show itself but pride; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, ts the proud man’s fees. 
—TroiLus AND CressIDA 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHati Brow 1, Organist 
<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carngcig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, KATHARINE HEPBURN! 


The production of the moving picture of Louisa 
May Alcott’s *‘Little Women’’ has made such an 
emotional appeal to the American people that it is 
a pleasure to pay a tribute of honor to all those 
oie take part in it. Especially is this recognition 
due to Katharine Sesleen, whose performance 
of the part of Josephine March in the Eviveaa 
of a strong but tender girlhood loses the very 
suggestion of acting and seems to be a restoration 
from life of a character whose winning and way- 
ward moods charmed our grandmothers. The 
family life of the “‘Little Women’’ is reflected with 
so much pathos and beauty that the picture play 
has immediately become a classic, and Miss Hep- 
burn’s talent has carried it to a great height. It is 
America at home. 


A VOICE FROM CALIFORNIA 


Santa BarBara, CALIFORNIA 
Dear CARNEGIE: 


I read the Magazine regularly and with great 
interest, and wish to congratulate you upon its 
high quality. 

—Paut MarsHatt Rea 


THE GHOST STILL BAFFLES 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear CaRNEGIB: 


Moral conscience is a distinct quality of Hamlet. 
He sees the world of sin and crime clearly, while 
his mother Gertrude is unconscious of the enormity 
of the crimes committed against her late husband, 
the King. I do not say the Queen is immoral but 
she is evidently unmoral. Gertrude possesses a 
blind spot which relieves her of any concern in 
the matter. 

Going further, psychology teaches us that 
which Shakesp-are regarded as obvious—that is, 
when we are strongly moved by emotion we see 
images—saints or devils—created by our own 
conceptions. Thus Hamlet sees his much wronged 
father vividly, while the Queen sees him not at 
all nor hears his voice. 

As to the fact of the Ghost appearing to the 
guards, who were not directly concerned with the 
matter, that is incidental only and represents a 
section of public conscience. 

—A.Bert Epwarp Lezeps 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Servants, laborers, and workmen of different 
kinds make up the far greater part of every great 
political society. But what improves the circum- 
stances of the greater part can never be regarded as 
an inconvenience to the whole. No society can 
surely be flourishing and happy, of which the far 
greater part of the members are poor and miserable. 

—ApamM SMITH 
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AWARD OF THE POPULAR PRIZE 


_— public, by a vote which in the 
political world would be termed a 
landslide, awarded the Popular Prize in 
the International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings which has just closed to Daniel 
Garber, well-known American artist, for 
his painting, ‘Mother and Son."’ The 
Prize, which has been offered annually 
for the last nine years as a part of the 
International, carries with it $200. The 
object of the award, which is presented 
by the Fine Arts Committee, is to stimu- 
late interest in the Exhibition and to 
encourage visitors to express their 
opinions after their own standards of 
criticism. Alessandro Pomi won the 
Popular Prize in the 1931 International 
with his “‘Susanna.”’ 

Daniel Garber is a Pennsylvanian by 
adoption only—his birthplace was 
North Manchester, Indiana. For the 
past twenty-six years, however, he has 
been living in the Delaware Valley, 
near New Hope, Pennsylvania, a pic- 


turesque section made important be- 
cause of the art colony flourishing 
there. He received his early art train- 
ing at the Cincinnati Academy under 
Frank Duveneck, and later under 
Thomas Eakins at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, where he was 
later to return as an instructor in paint- 
ing and drawing for a score of years. 
During a period in his apprentice days 
in Philadelphia he studied under the 
late J. Alden Weir. For his European 
inspiration he sought out Paris and 
Florence. 

Many times represented in the Car- 
negie Internationals, Mr. Garber is no 
stranger to Pittsburghers. Three times 
a member of the Jury of Award—in 
1914, 1921, and in 1925—he has twice 
won Carnegie distinctions: an Honor- 
able Mention in 1910 and the Third 
Prize in 1924. His painting, ‘‘Gray Day, 
March,”’ is owned by the Carnegie 
Institute and hangs in the Permanent 


DANIEL GARBER PAINTING NEAR HIS PENNSYLVANIA HOME 
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Collection. He has received a high 
number of American art awards, and few 
art galleries in our country are without 
a Garber painting. In 1929 the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts awarded 
Mr. Garber the Gold Medal of Honor, 
the crowning recognition of that in- 
stitution. 

Delighting in the portrayal of the 
Pennsylvania landscape, particularly the 
rural and wooded sections of the State, 
he has made that type of scene famous. 

‘“Few other American artists have so 
successfully transplanted trees to can- 
vas. He is famed for his sycamores and 
elms and through innumerable tree char- 
acterizations he has developed a decora- 
tive style of designing his pictures, giv- 
ing great attention to tree form and 
pattern. 

‘In general he delights in using the 
old houses of Pennsylvania for his ma- 
terial. His quarries are never pits in the 
ground nor scenes of industrial realism, 
but sunlit amphitheaters accepted by 
the framing woods and reflecting rivers; 
screens to catch the subtle variations of 
color and season, to which the valley 
artist is so sensitive. He has painted, 
too, many canvases of the Delaware, 
and of villages among the hills—always 
a delight to the seekers of the pictorial 
in art. His trees have been likened to the 
tracery of Chinese decorations, while 
some of his valley and hill compositions 
suggest the strength and definition of 
an old German master.”’ 

In ‘‘Mother and Son,”’ the painting 
which received the Popular Prize, Mr. 
Garber has departed a little from his 
usual subject material. The large can- 
vas of the two chess piayers is interest- 
ing in itself, but it is made even more 
striking by the skillful play of sunlight 
and shadow. The seated woman, pon- 
dering her next move, is in ackee. 
while the standing figure of the pensive 
youth is bathed in sunlight. Through 
the open doors there is a glowing vista 
of sunny lawn and summer foliage. 
One senses a harmony of color, of sub- 
ject matter, and of composition in the 
canvas. 


The closest competitors of the win- 
ning painting, in the order of their pre- 
ference, were: ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. G. D. 
Thompson’’ by Malcolm Parcell, 
“Navajo Family’’ by F. Luis Mora, 
“Miss Anna Cristine Thompson’’ by 
Gerald F. Kelly, ‘‘Reclining Nude’’ by 
José de Togores, *‘Portrait of a Singer” 
by Ludomir Sléndzinski, ‘“The House- 
hold’’ by Leon Kroll, and ‘‘Daughters 
of Revolution’’ by Grant Wood. 

The award of the Popular Prize was 
based on the votes of visitors to the 
Exhibition during the two weeks be- 
tween November 19 and December 3. 
Each visitor was given a ballot and 
asked to vote for the painting which he 
considered the best in the Exhibition. 
All the paintings in the show, with the 
exception of three by the deceased 
artists, Charles H. Davis, George Luks, 
and Gari Melchers, were eligible. 

That the public is interested in choos- 
ing a Popular Prize is evident from the 
number of votes cast and from the 
divergence of taste in the paintings 
nominated. Of the 348 paintings com- 
peting, 232 received votes. Worthy of 
comment is the fact that three of the 
paintings which received Jury awards 
also were given an appreciable number 
of votes by the public. John Steuart 
Curry’s ‘“Tornado,”’ which was awarded 
Second Prize by the Jury of Award, 
ranked ninth in the Popular Prize vot- 
ing. Two other Jury paintings scoring 
a number of votes were Henry Varnum 
Poor's ‘‘March Sun,”’ and Alexander J. 
Kostellow’s ‘‘After Dinner.’’ The paint- 
ing, ‘St. Tropez,’ by André Dunoyer 
de Segonzac, which received First 
Prize from the Jury, polled few public 
votes. 

The ballots were counted by a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Ralph E. 
Griswold, Edward B. Lee, and Charles 
Stotz. 

The Exhibition closed on December 
10. The European section will be 
shown at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art from January 1 to February 12, and 
at the Toledo Museum of Art from 
March 4 to April 15. 
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WHO SHALL GO TO COLLEGE? 


By Witit1am WALLACE CAMPBELL 
President of the National Academy of Sciences 


[With Dr. Thomas S. Baker presiding, Dr. Campbell delivered a timely and stimulating address on 
the occasion of the annual celebration of Andrew Carnegie’s birthday by the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The Music Hall was filled with students, while the trustees, executive board, and student 
council occupied the peommees One of the great astronomers of the world, Dr. Campbell is now presi- 


dent emeritus of the 


niversity of California and director emeritus of the Lick Observatory. 


With 


this rich experience he was well qualified to review the problems which entered into his discussion. ] 


Tue conditions 
prevailing 
throughout the 
great world are 
of superlative in- 
terest to all 
thoughtful and 
comprehending 
persons... . 
The plight of 
tens of millions 
calls for and is 
receiving our 
profound consideration as to corrective 


measures for the senamy and preventive 


measures for the future. . . . However, 
I feel confident there are some entries 
to be made on the credit side of the 
account. 

In his ‘‘Henry VI’ Shakespeare says, 
“Ill blows the wind that profits no- 
body."” In “‘Henry IV,’’ and possibly 
elsewhere, he repeats the sentiment. 
Quite likely Shakespeare found it in the 
writings of earlier authors, or observed 
it to be in current use. . . . The state- 
ment has lived through the centuries 
because it embodies and represents hu- 
man experience. I hope my auditors 
will not regard me as unsympathetic 
when | si that some good, some 
profit, will come out of the lamentable 
economic winds of the past four years. 
The sufferings will, I hope, be short- 
term sufferings; the benefits will, I 
believe, be long-term benefits. The 
stupendous bills we have been paying 
or our various acts of foolishness may 
be regarded, in my humble opinion, 
as educational bills; and the costs of 


educating a nation are always high. 

Going back in time no further than 
1921, it has been as if the idealism with 
which we did our part in the War had 
with startling conbline changed to pre- 
cisely the opposite quality—material- 
ism. It was as if we had fallen ‘‘ill of 
a fever’: the fever of speculation; the 
fever of greed; the fever that irresistibly 
urged the accumulation of material 
things, especially money, in return for 
little or no real service. The 
losses ensuing from this faith, I need not 
tell the people in any part of our coun- 
try, were stupendous, but a process of 
education is under way that is not only 
teaching us something about finance, 
but is carrying us almost unconsciously 
from the more selfish and material ways 
of life in the 1920s in the direction of 
the idealistic. If we are caused to stop 
and consider what things are really 
worth living for, and to reach the con- 
clusion which clearly accords with the 
truth—namely, that the real progress of 
the world depends upon ideals and 
idealistic possessions and not upon ma- 
terial things—the immense cost and 
waste will in some measure have been 
balanced. The South Sea Bubble was 
likewise expensive, but its lessons were 
learned, and for a time the world moved 
on to better things. Our bubble of 1921- 
29 will go down in history, and its 
lessons may be counted upon to delay 
the coming of the next bubble and its 
immense crop of tragedies by several 
decades! 

In the 1920s the students and gradu- 
ates of our colleges and universities 
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were legion. Young men and young 
women crowded into our institutions 
of higher education, for reasons easily 
understood. The legislatures of nearly 
all of our States, in the late teens and 
the early twenties, made high-school 
attendance compulsory. The numbers 
of high-school students suddenly in- 
creased two- and three- and manyfold, 
and the numbers of high-school gradu- 
ates who were successfully tempted to 
go on to college increased enormously 
in consequence. Four millions of our 
young men had gone into war service. 
They and their parents—and evidently 
their sisters also—had observed that 
the college men became officers and the 
noncollege men became privates. Our 
cities, our schools, in fact nearly every- 
thing in the nation except the farms, 
were developing rapidly in the twenties, 
and there was strong demand for college 
and university graduates. Our larger 
universities were graduating annually 
as many as 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, and 
4,000 each. What is even more remark- 
able, up to and including the college 
commencements of June, 1929, essenti- 
ally every bachelor of arts, master of 
arts, or doctor of philosophy who 
wanted employment could obtain it and 
did obtain it. It is undeniable that the 
ranks of the graduating classes con- 
tained many men and many women who 
had made their chief subjects of study 
how to get through college without 
studying, and some indeed whose 
meager mental equipment required them 
to be grinds and bookworms and memo- 
orizers in order to be ready for the ex- 
aminations, and fitted them for little 
else! When the commencement season 
of 1930 arrived, the securing of positions 
was a problem of a different order. The 
period of competition was at hand. Of 
the college graduates of the four years 
1930, 31, 32, 33, only a minor fraction, 
I am informed, have secured positions 
of the kind they were hoping and pre- 
paring to fill, or which they would be 
pleased to retain as stepping-stones to 
greater things. .. . 

As we recovered from the serious 


economic depressions of the seventies 
and nineties of last century, so shall we 
recover in due time from the vastly more 
serious depression of the present and the 
recent past; but I am convinced that the 
age of real competition for positions 
which college and university graduates 
are prepared to fill has not only arrived, 
but that in strong measure it will re- 
main with us indefinitely; and that 
eventually only those who are thor- 
oughly and abundantly prepared will 
secure places, even at the foot of the 
promotion ladder. This is the condi- 
tion existing in central and northwestern 
Europe, including England and Scot- 
land, at the present moment: it is the 
precise condition that has prevailed 
there through many decades; and it is 
the precise condition that the peoples of 
those nations are unconsciously expect- 
ing to prevail. We hear of vacancies 
occurring in Scandinavian positions, de- 
manding trained intelligence in their 
filling, for each of which hundreds of 
qualified persons make application. I 
am confident we are headed in the same 
direction, though not yet in the same 
numerical degree. The poorly prepared 
are going to be disappointed when they 
apply for positions in keeping with 
their expectations. 

We would do well to recognize that 
fair competition makes for progress, 
whatever the field of activity. Compe- 
tition is a constant urge upon the indi- 
vidual to make the most of his intel- 
lectual and physical endowment, and of 
the opportunities that surround him. 
We of America had a relatively easy 
time, economically, in the six decades 
prior to 1930: going west, if we so 
desired, to the great open spaces that 
are now of ‘reduced extent and poten- 
tiality; consuming and recklessly squan- 
dering our natural resources in degree 
as the people of no other nation have 
done; living in a self-contained land, 
with effective borders of isolation pto- 
vided by the oceans, by the great dis- 
tances of other populous lands, and by 
very high artificial barriers erected in 
the spirit of opportunism, which barti- 
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ers may always be confidently expected 
to create greater and ever greater prob- 
lems for the future. In my opinion, the 
relatively easy conditions of life pre- 
vailing in our favored nation before 
1930 are never to return in full value. 
We shall have to accustom ourselves to 
the living of lives more severely disci- 
plined, as the peoples of Europe's lead- 
ing nations | ago learned to do. 
Our college graduates and students, I 
think, will be among the first to 
recognize these facts. We are informed 
that, prevailingly, the students of to- 
day in our colleges and universities are 
taking their duties and their opportuni- 
ties more seriously than did the three 
or four generations of students who 
receded them. The failure of their 
tiends and acquaintances in recent 
graduating classes to secure even reason- 
ably attractive employment has not re- 
mained unobserved. Such observations 
are powerful incentives to consider why 
they themselves are in college. The 
urge to go to college just because their 
friends are going is bound to lose its 
potency with the young men and young 
women of the years not far away. 
Inasmuch as thecollege and university 
graduates must prepare, if I am right, 
to meet competition, and will realize 
that their sons and daughters must do 
likewise, their influence, and the in- 
fluence of countless good citizens 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land who have never attended col- 
lege, will be cast in favor of decidedly 
better work and better results in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Per- 
haps the time will then come when the 
children in the elementary schools will 
be trained to do their work thoroughly. 
Perhaps also the day will then come 
when a large proportion of the boys 
and girls in our secondary schools will 
teally master a few of their subjects, 
in so far as they will have been intro- 
duced to those subjects. Wouldn't it 
be fine, ten or twenty years hence, to 
be told that the graduates of the Ameri- 
can high schools were at last penning 
their words as neatly and legibly, and 


composing their sentences as correctly 
and clearly, as their cousins of the same 
age in Great Britain, Scandinavia, Hol- 
land, France, Germany, and other Euro- 
pean nations are doing those things 
today? The real trouble has been, our 
sons and daughters have not felt, have 
not been made to feel, the need of these 
accomplishments, notwithstanding the 
almost universally recognized fact that 
the taxes levied for the attaining of 
these very objectives have in the past 
decade or two been abundantly large. 
Perhaps the discipline of competition, 
brought on by the ill winds that have 
been blowing, will work these wonders. 
I think it will—eventually. 

At this point I must guard against 
creating the impression that I evaluate a 
college education in terms of the gradu- 
ate’s ability or success in getting a 
lucrative job. That would not be true. 
However, the graduate who needs a 
job, but fails to get it because of per- 
sonal limitations or qualities which 
should have kept him out of college, or 
who while in college failed to prepare 
for competition in the years ae is 
going to be an unhappy citizen. His 
good fortune would have lain in the 
early discovery that not all the wise 
yee open to high-school graduates 
ead to college. 

To recapitulate in a few words: I can 
see no reason to question the correct- 
ness of the prediction that, as one bene- 
fit of the economic winds of 1929-33, 
the numbers of students in our colleges 
and universities in the decades ahead 
are going to be smaller in proportion to 
population and their quality better 
than they were in the years of the ex- 
panding bubble. 

Again, I believe it is going to be not 
only a little more difficult to enter our 
colleges and universities, but much more 
difficult to remain in them. There is 
probably no institution of higher edu- 
cation in America which collects from 
its students the full cost of the op- 
portunities and facilities made avail- 
able to them. The theory and practice 
of such partial payment is that each 
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student admitted is thought to be a 
good investment. An educated citizenry 
is an asset of great value to community, 
state, and nation: an intellectual asset; 
a cultural asset; a disciplined asset 
which should be, and generally is, 
worth manyfold the institution's ex- 
penditure in the student's behalf. In 
view of these facts entrance to college 
or university does not by any stretch of 
the imagination entail the privilege 
of residence through to the end of the 
curriculum. I think the time should 
soon come when the examinations in all 
colleges and universities will be fewer, 
more comprehensive, and especially 
more decisive as to whether a student 
shall stay or go. Why should any col- 
lege or university, private or public, 
retain a registrant whose knowledge 
and comprehension of his subjects are 
so fragmentary and imperfect as to be 
represented by passing marks of 75 
or 80 per cent? Let us consider the 


imaginary case of a man graduated from 
one of our excellent schools who has 
assumed the responsibility of designing 


a great bridge and of supervising its 
erection, say, across the Hudson River, 
or the Golden Gate at San Francisco. 
Would his employers be happy and 
satisfied if his design for the bridge, or 
the translating of the design into ma- 
terial accomplishment, be only 75 
per cent correct? Must he not in fact 
have every element of his work very 
close to 100 per cent correct? Should 
not this man, when a student of engi- 
neering, have been required to make 
clear and certain that he comprehended 
and knew how to use all the funda- 
mentals of his subject? By letting a stu- 
dent pass a course of study upon the 
basis of an examination grade of 75 
per cent are we not giving him a wrong 
impression of life's responsibilities? 
Should a young man who is well en- 
dowed mentally, well prepared in his 
underlying subjects, ia really entitled 
to be called a student, have any serious 
difficulty in attaining to a passing 
mark of 95 per cent, assuming that the 
tests are concerned with principles and 


their applications, rather than with 
memorized facts? Children and boys 
and girls are compelled by law to attend 
the elementary and secondary schools; 
but there is no law requiring anyone to 
go to college. Colleges are for men and 
women, and their registrants should be 
treated as men and women. In my view, 
the juvenility of low passing marks will 
largely vanish under the competitive 
conditions now approaching. 

We older people—and I hope the 
younger people too—have been brought 
up on the Biblical philosophy, **Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.”’ 
All persons who have taken thought of 
the owe of higher education have been 
ever ready to make it read, ‘Where 
there is no research, the universities 
perish.’” There is today the same need 
for the discovery of new knowledge as 
there was when Columbus and Galileo 
and Isaac Newton and Darwin were 
boys. The state of knowledge, pure 
and applied, 300 years hence, will 
probably be as different from that of 
today as the state of today’s knowledge 
differs from that of Galileo’s time. I 
need not tell this audience that the 
discovering of the truth—that is, the 
uncovering of the truth that has at- 
tended the evolution of the universe and 
of man, truth that has existed unknown 
and unseen through the ages—is still in 
its early infancy. 

These things can all be said equally 
well of the schools of technology that 
would continue to be leaders in their 
educational group. The remarkable 
inventions and developments with 
which the many branches of engineer- 
ing are concerned are the results of re- 
search and experimentation. The steam 
turbine and the airplane of today did 
not spring suddenly and full-blown 
upon the world stage; they are the prod- 
ucts of evolutionary processes with 
each step in advance caitial by research. 
It can scarcely happen that the dis- 
coveries of the future are to be less 
remarkable than those of the past, and 
the technological race will be won by 
the ardent and able men of research. 
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There exist in the world today two 
general types of technological instruc- 
tion: the vocational and the funda- 
mental. Interpreted correctly, the for- 
mer tries to teach the answers to the 
technological problems of the past; the 
latter teaches the basic principles upon 
which the problems of the past have 
been solved, and illustrates and checks 
those principles by applying them to 
well-known problems. The problems of 
the future are bound to be different 
from those of the past. The solutions 
of the future problems will be found by 
those engineers who are thoroughly 
rooted and grounded in the fundamental 
principles underlying them. The race 
will not be to the vocationalists. In 
this connection there has been for me 
immense pleasure in observing the re- 
cent addition of three of Europe’s most 
fruitful investigators in the as sci- 
ences, physics and chemistry, to the 
faculty of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Our schools of technology, 
highly successful thus far in their 
ambitious plans, will achieve their 
greatest degrees of success through the 
cultivation of the fields of knowledge 
that are fundamentally basic to the 
schools’ ultimate objectives. 

The honored patron of this Institute, 
Andrew Carnegie, gave abundant evi- 
dence of his interest in the mental and 
spiritual welfare of the people of his 
adopted country through the gift of 
libraries and library buildings, and in 
the welfare of the peoples of all the 
nations through the establishing of an 
endowment fund for the promotion of 
international peace and understanding. 
However, there can be no doubt that his 
more immediate interest lay chiefly in 
those scholarly institutions, fundamen- 
tal in character, whose good and strong 
influences would continue unabated 
through the years and centuries ahead. 
His fund in partial endowment of the 
Scottish universities and his countless 
gifts to American institutions of higher 
education declare his interest in the 
development of intelligent and wise 
leadership in the two lands that gave 


him residence. His generous plans for 
the pensioning of college professors 
testified to his appreciation of fine 
scholarship and of devoted and un- 
selfish public service. His most ex- 
tensive provision for a special and 
definite purpose, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, concerned with the 
extension of knowledge through re- 
search, knowledge of man and his 
surroundings on the earth and in the 
great universe, held Mr. Carnegie’s 
profound interest to the end of his days. 
He was ever searching for the excep- 
tional man—the young man of excep- 
tional ability and promise—to make 
certain that he would have his chance 
to develop and to accomplish. Mr. Car- 
negie was a practical man and at the 
same time one of this world’s greatest 
idealists. I am convinced that if he 
were on earth today, and in his accus- 
tomed vigor, he would not be dis- 
couraged, but would use his time and 
strength to plan for even greater and 
more useful things when the days of 
opportunity return. I congratulate the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology upon 
its birthright and heritage. 


MINIATURE FARM EXHIBIT 


"eo of the very effective exhibits at 
Allegheny County’s first Fair of the 
past summer was an example in minia- 
ture of a farm before and after intelli- 
gent planning had been applied. 

Two models are shown side by side 
in contrast. The improvements made by 
painting, better grouping of buildings, 
landscaping of aanle modernized ar- 
rangement of planting, replacement of 
unsightly fences by neat hedges, and the 
removal of disfiguring signs present in 
very forceful manner the results to be 
obtained by ordered direction. 

The models, the skillful work of the 
local members of the Womans National 
Farm and Garden Association, are now 
on view in the Childrens Museum of the 
Carnegie Institute as an excellent study 
in teaching by visual comparison. 
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THE PASSING OF PYMATUNING SWAMP 


By O. E. JENNINGs 
Curator of Botany, 


Soon after I be- 
came associated 
with the Car- 
negie Museum I 
began to hear of 
the wonderful 
plant life of 
Pymatuning 
Swamp in Craw- 
ford County 
about a hundred 
miles north of 
Pittsburgh. My 
curiosity concerning the best spots for 
botanizing in Western Pennsylvania 
brought aes a suggestion from C. C. 
Mellor, then an active member of the 
local botanical society and chairman 
of the Museum Committee, that I would 
do well to visit this Swamp. 

Thus it was that June 8, 1904, found 
me at Linesville on the northern edge of 
the middle portion of the big Swamp 
with very little knowledge of its size 
or of what an exploration of its mys- 
terious depths might yield. This was 
the first of a long series of visits that 
extended over the following thirty 
years. 

Much of the information obtained 
from local residents I found later to be 
wrong. Even the farmers along the 
northern edge of the Swamp had little 
idea of its width and—to my astonish- 
ment—told me that they had never 
even crossed it! I soon began to hear 
of a strange boat somewhere out in the 
center, the various versions of the story 
picturing it as thirty to sixty feet long 
with a carved wooden figure on the 
prow. Older residents asserted that 
Indians came out of the depths of the 
Swamp with salt which they bartered. 
One story had it that the salt came 
from the boat. Various were the 
theories as to the origin of the boat: 


Carnegie Museum 


it was one of De Soto's fleet brought 
up the rivers into the Swamp and aban- 
doned; again, it was a boat from the 
Beaver and Lake Erie Canal which had 
broken away in a flood and had become 
stranded. My readers may rest assured 
that in my explorations I always “‘had 
one eye out’ for that elusive craft. 
Finally, in desperation, I made an offer 
of $10 to any man in the locality who 
would guide me to the boat. The offer 
was never accepted. And yet the 
legend persists. Only last week I was 
told on good authority that a party 
had gone into that section of the Swamp 
in search of what I am beginning to 
believe is a phantom ship. 

Along with tales of mythical boats, 
there is a real lure for the naturalist in 
the depths of a great swamp. Its plants 
and insect life are different. Certainly 
rare reptiles should be there, and among 
its birds there should be those which 
shun the haunts of man and seek safety 
and seclusion in the depths of the swamp 
forest. Who knows what rare forms 
are awaiting discovery? Perhaps new 
insects, new birds, new bog orchids; or 
perhaps in such a retreat there still 
exist forms supposedly extinct in this 
part of the country. 

For many years Pymatuning Swamp 
has been visited and studied by botan- 
ists, ornithologists, and other natural- 
ists, not only from the Carnegie Mu- 
seum but from points as distant as 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia on the 
east, and Ohio State University and the 
University of Michigan on the west. 
Many are the regrets that by far the 
greatest part of the Swamp has now 
been cleared of its woody growth and is 
shortly to become a lake—the Pyma- 
tuning Reservoir—thus ending forever 
the study and enjoyment of much of its 
bog and swamp fauna and flora. 
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Fortunately, through the research of 
various members of its staff, the Car- 
negie Museum has accumulated the 
largest and most comprehensive col- 
lections ofits animal and plant life to 
be preserved as records of the passing 
history of this most interesting area. 

The word ‘‘Pymatuning’’ has been 
derived from a Delaware Indian ex- 
pression meaning ‘‘The Crooked- 
mouthed Man's Dwelling Place,’’ or 
more simply, ‘““The Man with the 
Crooked Mouth.’’ As the accompany- 
ing map indicates, the shape of the 
Swamp was that of a 
somewhat one-sided 
mouth with the two 
pointed corners droop- 
ing southward. In 
length it extended about 
sixteen miles, embrac- 
ing an area of about 
twenty-five square 
miles. Its outlines made 
irregular by various in- 
dentations and project- 
ing arms, it had within 
it a few islands of 
higher ground, such as 
Hemlock Island near the 
Ohio State line. Its 
greatest width of about 
two miles was attained 
at two points near the 
middle to the south and 
to the west of Lines- 
ville. Most of the 
Swamp drained to the 
north, then west, and 
finally southward 
through the Shenango 
River; although the 
eastern arm, beginning 
a short distance north 
of Hartstown, drained 
to the south by way of 
Crooked Creek, which 
in turn joins the Shen- 
ango. It is asserted that 
the divide between the 
headwaters of the Shen- 
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in the Swamp, depending on which part 
contained the greater volume of water. 

A few hundred thousand years ago, 
before the glacial period, the streams of 
western New York, western Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio drained to the north or 
northwest at least as far as the present 
basins of lakes Erie and Ontario. Then 
came the ice of the glacial period push- 
ing southward, and when it finally dis- 
appeared, a number of the northward- 
flowing streams in western New York 
dammed up by the glacial moraines 
were left to form the Finger Lakes. 
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PYMATUNING RESERVOIR PROJECT 


The grayed space represents the new reservoir; the black line 
northwest of Jamestown indicates the location of the new dam. 
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TYPICAL BOG VEGETATION 


Lake Chautauqua and Conneaut Lake 
evidently had the same origin. Ap- 
parently Pymatuning Swamp occupied 
two converging valleys, forming an 
irregular “‘V"’ inverted toward the 
north-northwest, dammed up to become 
a lake, which in turn slowly became 
filled by the remains of the vegetation 
which grew in and around it. Today 
Dollar, Crystal, and Mud lakes are 
among the few open areas of water to 
remain. The bot- 
toms of these small 
lakes are quite 
deeply covered with 
deposits of muck, 
formed by the 
partial decay of 
vegetation. Border- 
ing the lakes are 
deep swamps of the 
same material. 

A number of years 
ago the Bessemer 
and Lake Erie Rail- 
road built a straight 
track diagonally 
northward across 
the deep part of the 
Swamp. I happened 
to be botanizing 
there when the rail- 


MAY, 1909 


Tamaracks, sphagnum moss, the pink lady’s-slipper orchid, and 
swamp saxifrage once grew where now the Bessemer Railroad crosses. 


way embankment was 
being built for it. Ie 
was interesting to ob- 
serve the slag of the em- 
bankment under con- 
struction sink deeper 
and deeper and at last 
disappear out of sight. 
A loaded car was left 
on the end of the ad- 
vancing embankment 
one afternoon, but it re- 
quired no unloading the 
next morning. The em- 
bankment had gone 
down, car and all. 
Similar incidents oc- 
curred, resulting in the 
driving of successively 
salleal piles for support. 
The depth reached was 
reported to be 187 feet. If the inclina- 
tion of the adjoining slopes were carried 
underneath the Swamp at this point, a 
valley or basin of about two hundred 
feet in depth would be indicated. It is 
said that the Pennsylvania Railroad ex- 
perienced like difficulties in crossing the 
Swamp near Linesville. There can be 
little Jeale that in very recent geologi- 
cal time Pymatuning Swamp was a lake. 
Probably it has taken no more than 


DEEP BOG FOREST—MAY, 1915 


Forest of sphagnum and tamarack trees unable to survive the dry period of 
1922-24. The timber has been cleared and the section is fast being flooded. 
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thirty to fifty thou- 
sand years for vege- 
tation to fill this 
lake with partially 
decayed deposits of 
muck and peat. 

The soil in the 
Swamp for the most 
part is a dark brown 
peat or humus in 
which bits of the 
original vegetation 
can still be recog- 
nized. Where decay 
has advanced 
further, it has be- 
come a blackish 
pasty muck. Where 
areas have been 
cleared near Lines- 
ville, deep ditches 
have revealed buried tree trunks eight 
or ten feet below the surface. The 
amount of dead plant material required 
to fill the basin of the old lake is truly 
enormous. If it were eventually to be 
compressed and transformed into coal 
it would probably form a seam five to 
ten feet thick at points. 

Most of the Swamp, as I first knew it, 
was densely filled with vegetation. 
Wading through soft, water-soaked 


REMNANT OF OLD PYMATUNING LAKE—JUNE, 1922 


East side of Mud Lake, which has the significant depth of 85 feet. An 
echo of the glacial past, it is fast filling in with encircling vegetation. 


CINNAMON FERN REPLACES A DENSE BOG FOREST—MAY, 1933 


The bog forest, when cut back to the new reservoir shore line, became a 
sea of fern. Soon it will be covered by water imprisoned by the new dam. 


muck and peat—often breaking through 
knee-deep or deeper among the alders 
and cat-tails—made progress slow. Once 
having been driven through the surface 
mat ease a long pole could be pushed 
down easily almost anywhere, unless it 


met a sunken log. Few roots can pene- 
trate far into such sour, saturated, 


mucky soil. Even the roots of the 
black ash, red maple, and tamarack 
trees—so much at home in the bog— 
form a wide mat 
rarely more than 
ten inches deep. In 
most places the sur- 
face of the soil 
would wave or 
quake if one jumped 
up and down on it. 

By far the most 
unusual areas in 
Pymatuning Swamp 
were the patches of 
northern bog, a 
type of swamp with 
which I later be- 
came so familiar in 
the country north 
of Lake Superior. 
During the inter- 
mittent and halting 
retreat of the gla- 
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ciers there must have been long intervals 
when the vegetation of northwestern 
Pennsylvania was generally of a colder, 
more northern type. As the climate 
modified, more southern types of vege- 
tation, such as now occupy most of the 
region, displaced the northern plants. 
In places, however, where for any rea- 
son the local climate or soil remained 
colder, the northern plants still per- 
sisted—trelicts of their former abun- 
dance. Such were the bog areas where, 
under the soft, blue-green foliage of the 
tamaracks, one waded ankle-deep in 
exquisite cushions of sphagnum mosses, 
to be rewarded by the ee of some 
of the most interesting plants of our 
North American flora. Here, perhaps, 
would be a clump of the white-bracted 
dwarf cornel, like a miniature flower- 
ing dogwood, later bearing round red 
heads of scarlet berries. There, the 
pitcher plant, with its hollowed leaves 
partly fall of water, awaiting its in- 


sect victims; or its smaller competitor, 
the sundew, with its leaves beset with 
sticky-knobbed hairs, ready to entrap 


and digest the unlucky little insect who 
accepts its hospitality. Here, too, are 
unique shrubs, such as the tall form of 
the swamp honeysuckle, which I de- 
scribed as a new species, giving it a 
name; and, ever deceiving the unwa 
newcomer, as he sinks down in a ah 
spot, is the poisonous swamp sumach— 
always seemingly the only support 
within reach. A larger and much more 
poisonous relative of the poison ivy, 
this shrub looms large in the train of 
associations of those who have explored 
Pymatuning. Among the flowers the 
most beautiful of all are the bog orchids, 
such as the swamp pink or Arethusa, 
the pink lady’s-slipper, the two yellow 
lady's-slipper orchids, and the prize of 
all—the tall showy lady’s-slipper, 
whose white flowers marked with 
delicate rose-purple measure three inches 
across. The showy lady’s-slipper orchid 
is now nearly extinct in Pennsylvania 
and deserves the most rigid and careful 
protection. 

In recent years there have been rather 


noticeable changes in the vegetation. 
Probably one cause has been the dis- 
turbances in the swamp water level to- 
ward Hartstown due to the construc- 
tion of the railroad embankment di- 
agonally across the deep part of the 
bog; and toward Linesville due to the 
digging of the drainage ditches in and 
around the onion fields. In 1921 a 
timber cruise revealed that there was 
about 800,000 board feet of tamarack 
timber in the Swamp. During 1922, 
1923, and 1924 there were exceptional 
deficiencies in rainfall and immediately 
after this the tamaracks began to die, 
their shallow root systems probably 
not permitting them to reach the re- 
ceding water. Three years later a second 
cruise disclosed the fact that about 
nine tenths of the tamaracks were dead. 
Coincident with the death of the tama- 
racks the sphagnum mosses, pitcher 
plants, and other northern bog plants 
also began to be replaced by an alder 
thicket, so that in recent years it has 
been difficult to find many of the rarer 
plants which were formerly so plentiful. 
Thus disturbances in drainage and un- 
usually severe droughts have doubtless 
favored the southern flora at the expense 
of the relict northern plants. 

For many years there have been pro- 
posals that Pymatuning Swamp be con- 
verted into a reservoir for the purpose 
of conserving water for the regulation 
and maintenance of the flow in the 
Shenango and Beaver rivers. Prelimi- 
any surveys and studies were author- 
ized by an act of the State legislature in 
1911. The erection of a dam was di- 
rected by the act of 1913. Still another 
act followed in 1929. Ohio likewise 
passed necessary laws. In 1932 crews 
were busy clearing the Swamp of its 
trees and shrubs up to a proposed shore 
line at 1,008 feet above tide. The work 
of taking out the merchantable timber 
and clearing and burning all else was 
completed last spring. Meanwhile a 
large dam was being constructed at a 
narrow point in the valley of the 
Shenango near Jamestown, Pennsy]- 
vania. The water gates of the dam and 
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the relocating and raising of the high- 
ways crossing the lake—one from 
Espeyville to Andover, Ohio, and an- 
other south of Linesville—are now 
nearing completion. It is said that the 
latter road and the railroad embank- 
ment will serve as a dam to maintain a 
constant water level in the upper end of 
the lake which, together with the 
swamp above that pee. is to be a 
State game and wild-life refuge. Last 
summer much of the cleared area was a 
sea of cinnamon ferns. 

Pymatuning Reservoir will be the 
largest lake in Pennsylvania. Accord- 
ing to the statistics compiled in the 
original survey by the Water and Power 
Resources Board of the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, it will have 
an irregular shore line of about seventy 
miles, a capacity of about 74,000,000- 
000 gallons—about nine times that of 
Conneaut Lake and four fifths of that 
of Lake Chautauqua—and a 17,880- 
acre area. Besides conserving the waters 
that flow into it, it is also suggested 
that it may serve as a feeder in the 
proposed Ohio River—Lake Erie Canal. 

But, famous for hundreds of miles 
around as a favorite haven for botan- 
ists and zoologists for both recreation 
and study, Pymatuning Swamp is a 
thing of the past. Certain small areas 
around the margin may still be of some 
interest, but not to be compared with 
the original Swamp. The Section be- 
tween Hartstown and the upper end, 
even though it escapes further disturb- 
ance by man, has already lost the 
magnificent sphagnum-tamarack bog 
that existed before the intrusion of the 
railroad embankment. It seems im- 
possible that biologically it can ever 
regain anything comparable to its 
former treasures. 

There are certain compensations, 
however. The recreational value of a 
lake of this size will be important, pro- 
vided that its level does not fluctuate 
too much through the opening of the 
gates in dry spells; while the main- 
tenance of a game and wild-life preserve 
in one part will be of some benefit to 


sportsmen. Birds of the shores and 
open waters will come to take the place 
acne rare pileated woodpecker and his 
companions of the deep swamp woods; 
game fish will live where once the rare 
Blanding’s turtle and swamp rattle- 
snake—the massasauga—thrived; while 
water lilies and pondweeds will grow 
in the old haunts of the pitcher plant 
and sundew. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the economic and recreational benefits 
to come from the great reservoir and the 
new biological problems arising out of 
the creation of a new lake, there are 
many ~ho will keenly regret the pass- 
ing of the Pymatuning Swamp fauna 
and flora, irreplaceable and unparal- 
leled anywhere else in our region. 


RADIO TALKS 


[The fifth series on natural-science subjects, entitled 
“*Nature—Past and Present,’ broadcast over WCAE 
every Monday evening at 6 oclock under the auspices of 
the Section of Education of the Carnegie Museum. | 


DgcEMBER 


18—‘‘Trees of the Past,’’ by Betty Watt Brooks, 
research assistant. 


JANUARY 


8—‘‘Tests and Shells,’’ by Stanley T. Brooks, 
curator of Recent Invertebrates. 


15—'‘Invertebrates at Home,’’ by Dr. Brooks. 


22—‘‘What the Carnegie Museum Junior 
Naturalists Are Doing,’’ by Jane A. White, 
assistant curator of Education. 


29—‘‘Winter Bird Neighbors,’’ by Ruth Trimble, 
acting assistant curator of Ornithology. 


UNEQUAL REPRESENTATION 


I can readily name seventeen States which, col- 
lectively, have less population than that of New 
York State and, nevertheless, have thirty-four 
members of the Senate to the two senators which 
represent New York. Twenty-five States have a 
majority of the Senate and yet have only one 
fourth of the population of the Union. One State 
has only 86,000 people and New York has over 
12,000,000, and yet each has the same voting 

wer in the Senate. Only the great ideal of the 

nion can reconcile the thoughtful man to this 
travesty on democracy. It was against such gross 
injustice that Washington and Franklin vainly 
protested in the constitutional convention. 
—James M. Brcx 
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ASON, you have given me some useful 
information about the education of 
the boys in ancient Greece, but did 

their mental development stop when 
they reached the threshold of manhood- 
was adolescence the end of their work?"’ 

‘For a long time, Penelope, yes. Six 
hundred years, five hundred vears B.c.— 
yes. But with the growth of manners 
in Greece there came a thirst for more 
knowledge. Then we had a group of 
teachers who were known as the Soph- 
ists, coming mostly froin the Greek 
colonies and from Italy. They de- 
manded high fees. Protagoras charged 
a thousand drachmas for his course.”’ 

“How much was a drachma?”’ 

‘A drachma was a silver coin called 
by its weight and weighing sixty-seven 
grains, and issued at the ratio of twelve 
grains of silver to one of gold—not so 
different from your American ratio of 


sixteen to one—a strange thing, Pe- 
nelope, that all down the ages for 


twenty-six centuries silver has run 
along in the currencies of the nations 
in such close contact with gold. But we 
must not talk politics! Protagoras pro- 
fessed to teach what he called ‘virtue,’ 
by which he meant not orthodox 
morality but those qualities which will 
fit a man to play worthily his part in 
public life. He was himself a man of 
broad culture, and had none of those 
characteristics which we called in other 
men sophistical. Plato, who opposed 
the teaching of the Sophists, treated 
him with respect, and vividly described 
the sensation which the news of his 
arrival created among the young men 
of the upper classes at Athens when 
they rushed off to meet him.”’ 

“Young men rushing off to meet an 
educator!’’ ejaculated Penelove. ‘“‘Did 
they really?” 

“Yes, exactly that. Socrates says 
that young Hippocrates did just that— 
rushed off to meet Protagoras and be- 


| acs THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


came his pupil, or rather, his disciple; 
and when he had enrolled himself he 
found that Critias, Alcibiades, and two 
sons of Pericles had enrolled ahead of 
him.”’ 

‘Jason, you spoke of the growth of 
manners producing this demand for edu- 
cation. Do you mean to say that a 
nation can acquire good manners with- 
out education?” 

‘I would say that manners and edu- 
cation go hand in hand, Penelope. But 
neither manners nor education will come 
automatically. Both are the fruits of 
cultivation.’ 

Penelope pondered for a moment and 
then said: “Jason, our George Wash- 
ington advised in his Farewell Address 
that the American people should culti- 
vate ‘the progressive refinement of man- 
ners.’ Have we reached the Grecian 
standard on that subject?”’ 

‘Penelope, it’s tea time,’’ said Jason. 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


Six years ago the Alumni Federation 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
started a campaign for a dollar con- 
tribution from each alumnus to the 
endowment fund on the annual celebra- 
tion of Carnegie Day, a day set apart 
each autumn for a student and faculty 
commemoration of Andrew Carnegie's 
birth. In the six Dollar Day cam- 
paigns which have taken place a total 
of $2,467—excluding interest earned— 
has been received. The results of the 
seventh Dollar Day celebrated on No- 
vember 28 are not yet reported but the 
1932 appeal yielded $91.62. That sum 
fourteen years later, or 1946, when the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
makes its final settlement of $8,000,000 
provided that the Institute of Tech- 
nology and its friends raise $4,000,000, 
will be worth, at 5 per cent interest 
compounded semiannually, $544.23. 
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THE LAST OF THE GUELPH KINGS 
A Review of André Maurois’ ‘‘The Edwardian Era’’ (D. Appleton-Century) 


as Maurois is one of the best 
story-tellers extant; and expert 
story-telling is the secret of all good 
literature. His ‘‘Disraeli,’’ his 
‘Shelley,’’ and his ‘‘Byron,”’ each in its 
turn, kept the grown-up children from 
bed long after the midnight hour; and 
now comes this depiction of the person 
and reign of King Edward VII to drive 
sleep once more from the eager eyes of 
his devoted followers. 

On January 22, 1901, Queen Victoria 
passed away at 
Osborne, in the 
Isle of Wight, at 
the ripe age of 
eighty-two, after 
reigning sixty- 
four years. Her 
death marked 
the end of an era 
as it marked the 
end of a century. 
Her dominant 
character and the 
impress of her 
will upon her 
ministers had al- 
most restored to 
the Crown the 
formidable au- 
thority which it 
had exercised in 
the reign of 
Elizabeth; and 
like Elizabeth 
she could point 
proudly toan 
extension of the 
dominion of Eng- 
land in world 
power, and to 
the production of 
a great body of 
literature in 
every department 
of authorship, 


CARICATURE BY MAX BEERBOHM 
From ‘‘Things Old and New” (Heinemann, London) 
The impish Max, dandy of Pall Mall and favorite car- 
icaturist of the London nineties, stirred up a hornet’s 


nest of criticism with this drawing called ‘‘Rare, 
rather awful visits of Albert Edward to Windsor.” 


whose glory excelled the achievements 
of all other countries combined. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was 
sixty years old when he came to the 
throne. In his first speech to his 
Council, he said: ‘‘I have resolved to 
be known by the name of Edward, 
which has been borne by six of my 
ancestors.'’ His mother had by precept 
and example tried to bring him up after 
the pattern of his father, Prince Albert; 
but her subjects probably rejoiced in 
secret at the fail- 
ure of her plan. 
They had never 
loved Prince 
Albert, consider- 
ing him to be, in 
his neglect of 
country sports 
and of generous 
living, more like 
a German pro- 
fessor than an 
English gentle- 
man. Prince 
Albert himself 
had laid down 
the rules for 
building Ed- 
ward's character 
with prudence 
and severity. But 
the prime minis- 
ter, Lord Mel- 
bourne, wrote to 
him in these 
words of cau- 
tion: ‘‘Be not 
oversolicitous 
about education. 
It may be able to 
do much, but it 
does not do so 
much as is ex- 
pected from it. 
It may mold and 
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direct the character, but it rarely alters 
it." But Prince Albert said that it was 
just a question of planning, of programs, 
of strictness and foresight. 

Some of these rules are very well 
worthy of attention, not only from 
princes but from lesser mortals. For 
example, a gentleman does not indulge 
in careless, self-indulgent, lounging 
ways, such as lolling in armchairs, or 
on sofas, slouching in his gait or plac- 
ing himself in unbecoming attitudes, 
with his hands in his pockets. While 
avoiding the frivolity and foolish 
vanity of dandyism, he will take care 
that his clothes are of the best quality, 
well-made and suitable to his work and 
position. A prince ought to be re- 
sponsible to signs of respect, not only 
with instant sie but with an air 
of cordiality and goodwill. A salute 
returned with the air of its being a bore 
is rather an affront than a civility. A 


prince should never say a harsh or rude 
word to anybody, nor indulge in satiri- 
cal or bantering expressions, by which 
the person to whom it is addressed may 


be lowered. As soon as the conversa- 
tion of a prince makes his companion 
feel uncomfortable he is sure to have 
offended against some of the laws of 
ood breeding. Punctuality is another 
uty; should delay be unavoidable, an 
apology should always be made. He 
must show intelligence in conversation. 
Mere games of cards and billiards, and 
idle gossiping talk, will never teach 
this; and to a prince, who has usually 
to take the lead in conversation, the 
habit of finding something to say be- 
yond mere questions as to health and 
the weather is most desirable. Further, 
it was essential that, by dint of example 
and patient perseverance, the prince's 
companions should induce him to de- 
vote some small portion of his time to 
music and poetry, and as Goethe de- 
sired, to the study of portfolios of en- 
gtavings, as being interests which en- 
rich the mind and facilitate conversa- 
tion. 

It is certain that the Prince of Wales 
absorbed enough of this formal eti- 


quette to make himself, in every exact- 
ing sense, the first gentleman of Europe; 
and it is equally true that he discarded 
enough of it to avoid the least semblance 
of being a prig. In 1860 he made his 
renowned visit to the United States, 
and the manners so carefully inculcated 
in him charmed the American people. 
“It was the first time since the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” says Mr. Maurois, 
“that an heir to the British throne had 
set foot in the United States.’’ But if 
our memory does not mislead us, it was 
the first time that such an heir had ever 
seen any part of the new world. At 
Washington President Buchanan took 
him to Mount Vernon, and the great- 
grandson of George III planted a tree 
beside Washington's grave. At New 
York the ball given in his honor was 
the most brilliant event of his visit. 

After his accession King Edward 
found that the court party, which had 
lived in the sunshine of Queen Victoria's 
approbation, were disposed to regard 
him with disfavor; but when they came 
to know him better they were all won 
by the charm and grace of his manner. 
And he was never a mere figurehead. 
When his ministers handed him speeches 
to be read on public occasions, he would 
thrust them aside and write his own. 
“Everybody knows,’’ he said, ‘that I 
don’t talk like that." 

Continental Europe was almost to the 
last man against England. The Boer 
War, the German Emperor's intrigue 
with Kruger, the Fashoda quarrel with 
France—these and other political inci- 
dents had broken many ancient friend- 
ships; and Edward resolved that he 
would regain the favor of these es- 
tranged states. For the Kaiser, who 
was his nephew, he had no affection, but 
he exchanged visits with him and made 
a good impression on the German 
people. A visit to St. Petersburg re- 
stored the favor of Russia; while his 
entente cordiale with France completely 
cemented the fractured feelings of that 
nation. America was always friendly, 
and when Theodore Roosevelt visited 
London the King gave him a cordial 
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welcome which was shared by all the 

ple of Great Britain, Punch warning 
the big game hunter, however, that he 
was not to kill the bronze lions at the 
foot of the Nelson monument in Tra- 
falgar Square. 

King Edward's reign was all too 
short. Indeed, the seeds of a fatal ill- 
ness were probably in his constitution 
at the time of his accession; and his 
coronation had to be postponed be- 
cause of a major operation which nearly 
cost him his life. After a few years 
spent in the splendor of the monarchy, 
he felt his strength slipping away from 
him, and he went to Biarritz in search 
of health. But it was a vain quest. 
On his return to England on April 26, 
1910, it was plain to all observers that 
his days were numbered. On the morn- 
ing of May 6 his doctors found him 
very ill. That afternoon the King’s 
horse won arace. The Prince of Wales, 
soon to be become George V, con- 
gratulated his father, who murmured, 
“Yes, they told me.’’ Shortly after- 
wards he became unconscious. The 
Queen came in and held his hand; and so 
he died. 

Mr. Maurois has not, as we have 
done in this brief review, confined his 
story to King Edward; on the contrary, 
his practiced vision has produced an 
almost complete narrative of Edward's 
time, including a satisfactory por- 
traiture of the leading men of that epoch 
and of the events which engaged their 
talents as actors on the world’s stage. 
He shows his readers that Edward was 
concerned with a persistent desire to 
preserve international peace—a desire 
shared by his ministers and his people; 
but when we come to the end of this 
most attractive book we can already 
hear the drumbeats of the World War. 

S;.Hi.C. 


DISARMAMENT 
Nations are only aggregations of men, and all 
human experience proves that men unarmed are 
less likely to quarrel than men armed. Hence in 
civilized lands they are debarred from arming. 
—AnNpREW CARNEGIE 


RICHARD BEATTY MELLON 
1858-1933 


PORTRAIT BY LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 


1cHARD Beatry Metion, for long 
years a trustee of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, to which he has given gener- 
ously of his time, thought, and material 
resources, died on December 1, 1933. 
He took a deep interest in the growth 
of the Permanent Collection, a in one 
riod of insufficient resources he made 
it possible to continue the International. 
Mr. Mellon's death is a great loss to 
Pittsburgh and to our country. The 
fruits of his constructive genius and his 
architectural taste are seen in every 
part of our city where these beautiful 
and enduring buildings rise on every 
hand devoted to philanthropy, busi- 
ness, science, and religion. His wealth 
enabled him to do these splendid things 
which have so much enriched our city 
and our country; but he regarded wealth 
chiefly as the instrument of an extra- 
ordinary benevolence which extended 
itself into every avenue of human need 
and suffering. Personally he possessed 
a wonderful and engaging personality, 
his wisdom, humor, and charm of 
manner combining to make him a man 
whom it was a delight to know. 
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WHO READS OUR BOOKS? 
282,028 Registered Borrowers in Pittsburgh's Public Library 


By Ratpx Munn 
Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Tue old rhyme 
which ends 
“doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief’’ 
would require al- 
most endless ex- 
tension if it 
were made to in- 
clude the occupa- 
tions of all those 
Pittsburghers 
who are regis- 
tered as bor- 
rowers in the Carnegie Library. 

Questions as to who uses the Library 
have come to the librarians frequently, 
but they have only been able to answer 
that almost everyone does so. Since 
there are 282,028 registered borrowers 
it was quite impossible to classify them 
all by occupation. So we turned to the 
Joneses, believing that those bearing 
such a good and representative name as 
Jones would give us a fair, typical 
sample of the city. 

There are 1,142 people named Jones 
who are registered, - whom 382 are 
men, 370 are women, and 390 are 
children. 

Among the 642 adult Joneses whose 
occupations are recorded, high-school 
and university students lead with a 
count of 266. Housewives are second 
and number 134, and clerks rank third 
with a tally of 42. 

Seventy-seven Joneses are on file who 
follow professional pursuits, among 
whom are found accountants, attorneys, 
an architect, engineers, librarians, 
ministers, social workers, and teachers. 
No physician or dentist is recorded, but 
the file includes the wives of several 
doctors and dentists and they doubtless 
secure the family reading matter. 

Business is represented by seven men 


who own their own businesses, and 
thirteen who hold executive positions 
in corporations. Fifteen Joneses are 
salespeople and one is a sales manager. 

If you want a house built, the Li- 
brary Joneses can build it for you. 
There are an architect, two draftsmen, 
two contractors, two Carpenters, a 
bricklayer, nineteen laborers, four elec- 
tricians, and a tinner. Two truck- 
drivers can haul the material. Ten 
janitors, nine maids, twelve women 
who do day work, and three laundresses 
are available to help you keep house. 

To run your office there are three 
secretaries, ten stenographers, a tele- 
phone operator, and many types of 
clerks. Steel, our dominant industry, is 
represented by eight men who describe 
themselves as steel-workers. 

That the Joneses are typical, in that 
they have not escaped the effects of the 
depression, is shown by the listing of 
eighteen men and five women as un- 
employed. These are all recent regis- 
trants, and many others whose occupa- 
tions were listed two or three years ago 
may be unemployed today. 

There are members of the Jones clan 
who can write Ph.D. after their names, 
and others whose schooling stopped 
short of the eighth grade. With this 
great difference in educational back- 
ground, and the interests formed by 
eighty-two different occupations it is 
plain that the Joneses alone make a 
wide variety of demands upon the Li- 
brary. Many of the men are interested 
chiefly in the Technology Department, 
while others use only the Business 
Branch. In its book selection the Li- 
brary must attempt to cover the needs 
of all, from the Doctors of Philosophy 
down to the youngsters who are just 
learning to read. In one respect the 
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Joneses are not wholly typical. All of 
them are English-speaking and most of 
them come from families long estab- 
lished in this country. To them must 
be added the thousands of families to 
whom the language and customs of 
America are strange, if one would 
secure a full view of those who use the 
Library. 


THE BURNETT 
COLLECTION OF SHELLS 


Fo the fifth time in almost as many 
years the extensive collections of the 
Laboratory of Recent Invertebrates of 
the Carnegie Museum have been aug- 
mented; the newest being a collection 
of over 4,700 sets of marine, fresh-water, 
and land molluscs from the estate of 
William Elliot Burnett of Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. This collection was be- 
queathed to this institution in 1931 and 
his untimely death, a result of an 
accident, occurred in August of this 
year. Mr. Burnett had been a carpenter 
and cabinet-maker for forty-eight of his 
sixty-four years and throughout his life 
had made a hobby of shells, minerals, 
and Amerind artifacts. Although living 
inland, he was able to build up the 
collection of shells through exchange 
as well as by his own efforts. The 
many carefully prepared and authentic- 
ally labeled specimens reflect his in- 
terest and patience as well as the high 
esteem that was held for him by his 
colleagues in shells. 

Both Mr. Burnett's father and grand- 
father were collectors and students of 
Nature so that it is only natural that he 
also had an avocation. His academic 
training was sparse, since he entered 
his trade at the age of sixteen, but his 
collection shows a labor not dictated 
- the classroom but by the urge within 

im. 

The Burnett Collection will become 
part of the study sources in the Labora- 
tory of Recent Invertebrates and will 
supplement the collections received dur- 
ing the past few years: the George H. 


a 5 Collection of North American 
Land Snails (15,472 sets), the Victor 
Sterki Collection of Sphaeriidae (12,924 
sets), the Herman Wright Collection 
Cover 1,000 sets), and the S. H. Stupa- 
koff Collection (3,400 sets). 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 

I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN THE CITY OF 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


DOLLARS 


Bequests to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology should be phrased as fol- 


lows: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


DOLLARS 


And bequests of books or money to 
the Carnegie Library should be phrased: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


DOLLARS 


The a Institute stands in im- 


mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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THE MONUMENT OF DEXILEOS 
A Phidian Sculptor's Tribute to the Death of a Young Soldier 


Mo than twenty-three hundred 
years ago a boy went off to the 
wars to fight for the honor of Athens. 
Just twenty years old—so his grave- 
stone says—this young soldier, whom 
we know only as Dexileos, gave his life 
in his first battle for his country. 

But it is for beauty’s sake and not for 
history's that his 
name has come 
down to us. With 
such exquisite taste 
was his death re- 
corded in marble 
that his burial 
marker ranks 
among the few 
faultless pieces of 
relief sculpture 
known in all art. 

The Greeks 
identified the 
craves of their 
dead by means of 
an upright stone 
slab, often giving 
it the outline of a 
temple, which was 
called a stele, or as 
we might more 
readily describe it 
today, a plaque. 
During that im- 
mortal period in Greek culture when the 
artist seemed to be able to transform 
into deathless beauty anything that 
met his charmed hand, the adornment 
of the stele frequently called forth as 
brilliant talent as did the Parthenon. 
Such a stele, with its perfection of 
execution and disposition of line and 
plane, is that of Dexileos. 

The youthful cavalryman has reared 
back his horse, his lance in air, as he is 
about to transfix his prostrate enemy, 
who vainly tries to protect himself 
with his shield. It is a triumphant 


IN MEMORY OE DEXILEOS 
Fourtn Century B.C. 


moment, charged with the supremacy 
of vigor and the nobility of a hero's 
bravery. The intensity of the scene 
might well have resulted in overdrama- 
tization in the hands of a lesser sculptor, 
but the quality of restraint, born of the 
Greek precept “nothing in excess,”’ is 
observed in just the proper degree. 

In the interest of 
accuracy it must be 
said that while the 
tablet reveals 
Dexileos as the vic- 
torious horseman, 
it is altogether 
likely that in 
reality the posi- 
tions of the two 
warriors were fe- 
versed. On the 

destal of the re- 
ief an inscription 
states that Dexileos 
died in the battle 
of Corinth (394 
B.c.); and since 
Sparta was the un- 
questioned con- 
queror, he may 
well have been the 
vanquished one. 
This discrepancy 
would be quite in 
keeping with the Greek temper, which 
refused to acknowledge or picture de- 
feat even in the face of fact. 

The stele of Dexileos was found in 
1863 during the excavation in the 
vicinity of the Diplyon Gate, the 
principal western entrance to Atheas 
when it was a walled city. It has now 
been restored to its origina] base in the 
cemetery there. The color, which was 
once used so effectively and so lavishly 
in relief sculpture, has of course dis- 
ees but there is evidence that the 
rider’s hair was painted. Holes in the 
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marble indicate that Dexileos wore a 
wreath of bronze and it is also thought 
that his lance, reins, bridle, and the 
sword of the fallen Spartan were of the 
same metal. 

The subject chosen for this tomb- 
stone was not the usual interpretation 
of the life of the deceased. Instead, 
some restful and commonplace incident 


was portrayed, as in the monument of 
Hegeso, a noble Athenian woman, 
which was unearthed some years later 
and in the same locality as that of 
Dexileos. These two monuments are 
judged to be the finest of their kind, and 
good casts of each hang on adjoining 
walls of the Hall of Sculpture in the 
Carnegie Institute. 


I WISH I HAD MORE TIME TO READ 


By Rosert S. Lynp 


re yet, most of us are spendthrift 

readers. eee to faulty reading 
habits, we waste from ten to thirty 
minutes of each hour of reading. Most 
adults read far more slowly than they 
are capable of reading. A study of a 
random group of twenty adults, when 
reading silently to themselves at their 
ordinary rates, showed that their read- 
ing speeds varied all the way from 2.5 
to 9.8 words per second. Theodore 
Roosevelt managed to be astonishingly 
well read even during his busiest period 
in the White House because he knew 
how to read. A slow reader can teach 
himself to read more rapidly without 
loss of effectiveness in understanding of 
the content read or in the flavor of the 
author’s style. Experimental evidence 
does not bear out the traditional belief 
under which most of us were brought 
up that slow readers make up for their 
slowness by more thorough compre- 
hension. 

Here are some simple rules which are 
recommended by educators to busy peo- 
ple in order to increase their speed of 
reading: 

1. Force yourself to read more rapidly 
than feels comfortable. This is the 
most pores rule of all. You will be 
bothered at first by not grasping the 
Matter you are reading as well as is 
your wont. Disregard this and it will 
right itself with practice. An educator 
who has devoted considerable time to 
research into the problem of effective 


reading says, ‘I have considerably in- 
meal my own speed in reading by 
waking up to the fact that my rate was 
unnecessarily slow and then persistently 
reading as fast as possible with well 
concentrated attention, taking care to 
stop short of fatigue until the new pace 
was somewhat established.”’ 

2. Make as few stops or eye fixations 
in each line as possible. In reading, the 
eye moves not continuously, but. by 
jerks and pauses. The eyes take rapid 
glimpses or snapshots of successive 
portions of a line of print and then piece 
them together in clssiainn the mean- 
ing. You do not read while your eye 
moves but when it stops. Do not read 
by syllables or even by words, but by 
groups of words, reas and sentences. 
Thus a poor reader who averaged 15.5 
eye pauses or fixations per line of a given 
length decreased the number to 6.1 by a 
twenty-minute practice period each day 
for twenty days. Can you read a news- 
pense line with only three fixations? 

0 not fixate on the first word in a line 
but somewhere inside the beginning of 
the line; likewise make your last eye 
pause in the line somewhere short of 
the end of the last word. Experiment 
with the most effective way to hit the 
lines of each type of subject matter you 
read. 

3. Do not allow the eye to break its 
forward sweep by wandering back in 
regressive movements to pick up some- 
thing you have missed. You will have 
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to guard especially against this at the 
outset when you are forcing yourself to 
read more rapidly. The most common 
cause of regression is a faulty hitting of 
the line when the eye sweeps back from 
the end of the preceding line. 

4. Establish a regular rhythm of eye 
movements adapted to the length of line 
and subject matter of each book you 
read. Feel yourself swing into each 
line with this rhythm. As Professor 
Buswell, of the University of Chicago, 
has pointed out: “‘In the eye movement 
record of a mature reader it will be seen 
that the eye progresses across the lines 
with a rhythmic swing, making ap- 
proximately the same number of fixa- 
tions per line, with few or no backward 
movements. In contrast with this, the 
immature reader moves forward a few 
fixations, then backward to refixate 
upon some word which was not clearly 
recognized, then forward, and soon 
back again in the reverse direction.”’ 

5. Do not pronounce the words as you 
read or even allow your lips to move 
silently, as this slows up reading. 

6. Test yourself by reading for fifteen 
minutes in some standard book like 
Bryce’s “‘American Commonwealth,”’ 
and then count the number of lines read. 
Repeat this test once a fortnight for two 
months and note your substantial 
progress. 

7. Discriminate among types of read- 
ing. Cultivate the knack of shifting 
gears according to the grade of reading 
in your hand at the moment. Unless 
you are an unusual person you can 
afford to speed up your reading of all 
types of subject matter. But learn to 
read your newspaper or a popular maga- 
zine or a detective novel more rapid- 
ly than you are able to read a history 
or a volume of scientific subject. In 
reading solid non-fiction, it is usually 
worth while to skim the book quickly 
first to get the general drift of its con- 
tent, and then go back and read it 
somewhat more carefully. 

8. And, finally, have some flexibility 
and sense of humor about all this busi- 
ness. Don't go dancing off with the 


idea that nothing is worth rolling under 
one’s literary tongue, or that we counsel 
dashing through the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn.” 

—Courtesy of Atrrep A. KNnopr 


LIBRARY BORROWERS 
EXCEED ALL RECORDS 


enews of the heavy demand 
for library service is indicated by 
the setting of a new record for registra- 
tions during October. Borrower's cards 
were re to 5,040 Pittsburghers, the 
largest number ever registered in any 
one month. 

This record is further evidence in 
support of the belief that the increased 
use of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh which came with the depression 
is to continue indefinitely. It was the 
idleness of the unemployed which 
caused the rush to the Library. The 
provision for shorter working hours 
under the new industrial codes is now 
giving leisure time to even larger 
groups. 

It now appears that the number of 
books loaned for home reading in 1933 
will be within two per cent of the record 
of 1932 when over ime and one-quarter 
million volumes were loaned. With the 
shortening of hours of opening in the 
branches, the closing of many school 
stations, and drastic reductions in book 
purchases it was thought that the loss 
would be much heavier. Most of the 
branches have lost patronage, particu- 
larly those which are now open only 
half the time, but these losses have been 
partly offset by large gains at the Main 
Library. 

Maintenance of the book collection is 
giving the Library cause for great con- 
cern. As compared with 1930, there isa 
49 per cent increase in use and a 30 per 
cent reduction in book purchases. The 
natural result is that books are wearing 
out more quickly than they can be fe- 
placed. The Library is living upon its 
capital, a condition which cannot be 
continued indefinitely. 
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A Review of Ernst Toller’s ‘‘Man and the Masses” 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


ReGcuar play- 
goers who saw 
the production of 
‘“Man and the 
Masses’’ last 
month must have 
been surprised at 
the technical re- 
sources of our 
Little Theater. 
Perhaps, though, 
it was less the 
technical re- 
sources themselves that caused surprise 
than the masterly utilization of those 
resources by five people—all of them 
with ideas of their own—in achieving 
such a harmonious result. 

‘‘Man and the Masses’’ was by far the 
handsomest piece of staging that has 
been seen on the stage of the Little 
Theater for many a long year, and a real 
triumph for E. W. Hickman, who di- 
rected it. 

But Mr. Hickman must share his 
triumph with Miss Cecil Kitcat, who 
devised the beautiful chorus move- 
ments with such a sure rhythmic sense; 
with George Kimberly and his assist- 
ants, whose lighting so heightened the 
effect of the dramatic situations; with 
Miss Elizabeth Schrader, whose cos- 
tumes flared up to flame color and sunk 
down to smoldering red, or withered to 
dead gray-brown under the changing 
lights and the changing mood of the 
mob; with Lloyd Weninger, who pro- 
vided a scenic eclaronert so simple and 
appropriate and so finely designed. 

The hours and days of work that must 
have gone into this production! Not 
only on the part of the director but also 
on the part of the directed. The groups 
of Young Working Women and Young 


Workmen gave the finest piece of act- 
ing in the performance. Although each 
movement and each position of every 
member of the groups must have been 
nicely colealiond and strictly planned, 
the general impression was one of com- 
plete spontaneity. 

All this work was expended on Ernst 
Toller’s ‘‘Man and the Masses.’’ The 
play is an example of expressionistic 
technique. The only thing that I can 
remember about other expressionistic 
plays which I have seen is the manner 
in which they are produced. Crowds 
of people surging up and down steps, 
curious and dramatic effects of light, 
and so on. Of the plays themselves I 
have no recollection whatever, except 
that the authors seemed invariably to 
be tremendously. excited about some- 
thing or other. These plays come 
for the most part from Russia or Ger- 
many, which countries, according to 
certain critics, have a monopoly on 
masterpieces. 

Herr Toller in the foreword to the 
German edition of the play tells us that 
the drama of Masse Mensch ‘‘burst’’ 
from him in two and a half days while 
he was imprisoned in the fortress of 
Niederschoenenfeld for his connection 
with the Bavarian workmen's revolt 
of 1919. He speaks of the nights that 
preceded the writing of the play as 
“‘abysses of torture’’ in which he was 
‘whipped by faces, by demon faces, by 
faces hurtling over each other in gro- 
tesque heaps.’’ ‘‘In the morning,’ he 
says, ‘‘shivering with an inner eins I 
sat down at the table and wrote, and 
did not cease until my fingers stuck 
clammily together and tremblingly 
ceased to function . . . no one was to 
enter my cell; I turned in uncontrolled 
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anger on comrades who questioned me 
or wished to help me.”’ 

Such were the circumstances in which 
‘“Man and the Masses’’ was born. Un- 
fortunately by the time that blood- 
curdling visions and demoniac faces 
have got down on paper, unless the 
writer be a poet and a genius of the high- 
est order, they have i most of their 
terror, and by the time they have further 
been transferred to the stage they cease 
to harrow the soul with fear and won- 
der; the emotion that they are most 
likely to evoke is yawning boredom. 

“Man and the Masses”’ is evidently 
the author's sincere confession of faith. 
The chief character, the Woman, is his 
mouthpiece. The salvation of the 
People is to come by means of strikes. 

Man cries Strike, Nature cries Strike: 

Even the dog barks it, who springs towards me 

As I enter my house. 

But strikes must be bloodless. The 
Nameless One, who typifies the Masses 
with their instinct toward violence, is 
the devil’s advocate, and he and the 
Woman have many a set-to on the sub- 
ject during the seven scenes of the play. 
The plot, if an expressionistic play may 


have anything so vulgar as a plot, is 
straightforward enough. A workmen's 
revolt is planned; the Woman advocates 
peaceable methods, the Nameless One 
violence. The counsel of the latter is 
followed. The workmen are at first 
successful and gain possession of the 
post office and the railway station, but 
they are finally repulsed by the State, 
and the revolt is put down with great 
slaughter. The Woman is imprisoned 
for complicity, and executed. 

There are seven scenes; some are real 
scenes and some are dream scenes. Not 
being properly conversant with ex- 
pressionistic methods, I generally had 
to look at my program to find out which 
were which. The original German 
audiences seem to have had the same 
difficulty. Herr Toller in his preface 
explains: ‘“These real scenes are not in- 
tended to be naturalistic representations 
of certain classes (Milieuszenen), 
the personages are not individualized. 
What in my drama can be real? Only 
the breath of the Soul and the breath 
of the Spirit?”’ 

The chief characters, if we can call 
them that, besides the two already men- 


SCENE FROM ‘MAN AND THE MASSES’ -—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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tioned, are the Man—also called the 
Official—who, according to the pro- 
gram, stands for the State, and the 
mysterious Companion who only ap- 
pears in the dream scenes, and is perhaps 
the Woman's subconscious self. I 
would not be sure about this. I am not 
very good at symbols, but the author’s 
stage direction in one place is: ‘“The 
Companion’s face takes on a magic 
likeness to the face of the Woman.”’ 
Even Mr. Hickman’s skill was not able 
to produce this effect. 

All the characters delivered their 
lines in ringing tones and with apparent 
conviction. A special kind of lugubri- 
ous and booing voice was used in all the 
“noble’’ passages. It certainly preserves 
the much-to-be-desired unrealism of ex- 
pressionistic drama, though a stage 
peopled by Ghosts of Hamlet’s father 
is a little wearing on the audience. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 
HE DuPuy Collection of Drawings by 


Old Masters, chosen by the late 
Herbert DuPuy and bequeathed by 
him to the Carnegie Institute, is now 
hanging in the Balcony of Sculpture 


Hall and will remain on view until 
February 18. 

A Memorial Exhibition of Melchers 
Paintings and Drawings will be opened 
on January 4. Gari Melchers, dis- 
tinguished American artist, who died 
on November 30, 1932, was repre- 
sented in the first Carnegie International 
Exhibition of Paintings in 1896 and had 
been an exhibitor in almost every Inter- 
national since, including the most re- 
cent one. He will be remembered as 
the winner of the Popular Prize in 1927 
for his canvas, ‘The Hunters.’’ The 
Melchers Exhibition will continue 
through February 18. 

During March there will be a Garden 
Exhibition under the auspices of the 
Garden Club of Allegheny County. 
Paintings, sculpture, tapestry, and all 


objects of art appropriate to the garden 
will be jachadede . " 


LIBRARY FUNDS AND THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


= book-borrowers of the Carnegie 
Library, who now number 282,028, 
will read with satisfaction of the action 
of the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh in approving 
the following recommendation made by 
its education committee after a study of 
the Library budget for 1934: 

Whereas, The budget prepared for the 
operation of the Carnegie Library dur- 
ing the year 1934 has been examined by 
the education committee and report 
made thereon as follows: 

Whereas, The sum of $460,050 in- 
cluded in the Carnegie Library budget 
for the year 1934 is found to be in the 
same amount as that which was ap- 
proved by the City Council for the year 
1933, an 

Whereas, In order, as far as possible, 
to curtail the requirements and hold 
down the expenditures to the same 
amount as was granted by the City for 
the year 1933, which was a cut of 23 

r cent from the grant of 1931, it has 
Seas found necessary to effect consider- 
able retrenchment in services and 
salaries, and 

Whereas, Notwithstanding such cur- 
tailment and retrenchment it is shown 
that the use of the Library by the 
public, as measured by the number of 
books borrowed, has increased 123 per 
cent, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh hereby commends 
the Carnegie Library upon its efficiency 
and economy during the past year, and 
recommends to the Council of the City 
of Pittsburgh that the most liberal ap- 
propriation for the Library that the 
finances of the City will permit be 
approved and included in the City 
budget for 1934. 

The members signing the committee 
were: S. B. Linhart, chairman, C. E. 
Dickey, Ben G. Graham, William H. 
Oetting, R. M. Sherrard, P. S. Spangler, 
and A. Leo Weil. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 


AT THE CONCERT 


. Editor attended the recital given 
by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra on a recent Sunday evening. It was 
a historic occasion, being the first con- 
cert to be given under the repeal of the 
Blue Laws of 1794, and the liberty thus 
restored was seized by more than four 
thousand persons who were made free 
to purchase their tickets at the door. 

he first half of the program gave us 
Beethoven's “Overture to Egmont’’ 
and Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘Fourth Sym- 
phony’’—selections beautifully played 
and filled with harmonies that bathed 
our souls in the soothing divinity of 
music. There was an intermission, and 
then came George Gershwin for the 
second half. 

Mr. Gershwin is clever, talented, and 
ambitious. He has an engaging per- 
sonality which immediately won the 
favor of his audience. He has done 
much that commends him to the ap- 
probation of the people of the United 
States; and we were told that he was 
now going to express the soul of 
America in his own music. 

Mr. Gershwin took his seat at the 
piano and the signal to start his “‘Con- 
certo in F’’ was given; and then began 
a blare of trumpets, a booming of drums, 
and a banging of the piano which alto- 
gether produced a bedlam of discordant 
sounds which split the ears of us 
groundlings and impelled us to gasp for 
air. This was followed by a tempestu- 
ous piece called “‘An American in 


Paris,’’ the title of which made us wish 
for something which would recall the 
play of children in the Bois de Bologne, 
the march of soldiers down the Champs 
Elysées, a few bars befitting the Un- 
known Soldier, a note of grief from 
those war-bereft women in black who 
sit in somber memories beneath the 
trees on sunny mornings, and the new 
hopes of a happy Paris. But no! There 
was nothing of this—nothing but a 
sort of unified dissonance—the honking 
of auto horns and the clash of cymbals 
to grate upon our frenzied hearing. 

The final selection was the ‘‘Rhap- 
sody in Blue,’’ and here indeed we 
thought we could detect the suggestion 
of a melody; but it was so pulled apart 
in the effort to construct an orchestral 
composition, and the composition was 
so filled with raucous, uncouth, and 
inelegant noises that we took hope from 
Pope's warning line, ‘‘Chromatic tor- 
tures soon shall drive them hence!"’ 

The Gershwin music itself was a great 
disappointment, but a deeper regret 
arose in our mind in the fact, as we saw 
it, that Mr. Gershwin had cultivated 
his musical studies without that degree 
of control from the fundamental rules 
of harmony which must underlie all 
worth-while achievements. The drop 
from Beethoven and Tschaikowsky to 
Gershwin on that one program was to 
us like the drop of an aviator who, after 
sailing in the stratosphere of the divine 
stars, had suddenly hit the earth in the 
fragments of a deplorable crash. 

Mr. Gershwin does not express the 
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soul of America in his music. His 

resent mental inspirations make that 
Eipcad his powers. We feel indignant 
to hear anyone say that these grotesque 
cacophonies do or can express the soul 
of America. We wish that Mr. Gersh- 
win might reconstruct the bizarre 
chambers of his own soul so that his 
undeniable talents could be employed 
more happily toward this end. He 
seems to possess—in part—the technical 
ability for such an ee but 
technical ability—even if he had it all 
—is only one half the equipment that is 
sapited. 

Can the soul of America be expressed 
in music? We think it can be, we think 
ithas been. A great composition which 
contains the emotional history of the 
American people has been written, and 
played frequently with tremendous suc- 
cess; and when we listen to it, we think 
of the Pilgrims on the rock-bound 
coast; their conquest of the wilderness; 
the pioneers whose fortitude abolished 
the frontier; the mothers and fathers 
whose privations gave us a precious 
heritage of character; the songs which 
the early settlers chanted in their lonely 
isolation; the gayer things which they 
sang to their cfiildren—like ‘The Three 
Blind Mice’’; and the growth at last of 
power in a united nation. Here is the 
soul of America. And all of this we 
find in Dvorak’s ‘‘New World Sym- 
phony.”’ But the distance from Dvorak 
to the George Gershwin of that Sunday 
night concert is the distance from the 
sun to that most remote of all the stars— 
Uranus. 


DOES ANYTHING EVER 
REALLY HAPPEN? 


frm of ours went into the coun- 
try with his family on June 1 and 
returned to the city on October 1, and 
during those four months he did not see 
a newspaper, have a telephone, hear a 
tadio, receive a letter, or entertain a 
guest. When he got back to civiliza- 
tion, | asked him how much time and 
labor it had cost him to inform his 


mind concerning the events which had 
happened during his voluntary exile 
from civilization; and his reply was that 
he had given the matter no attention at 
all, and that after a month back home 
he had found that nothing had really 
happened in the whole world during 
that four-month interval. Business, 
either good or bad, had been going on 
as usual, the stock market had had its 
fluctuations and Hollywood its scan- 
dals, statesmen had been in conference 
about peace, and the Government at 
Washington still lived. But nothing 
had happened—absolutely nothing— 
and after spending a summer in com- 
munion with nature he had found the 
world, its people, and its problems pre- 
cisely where they were when he had 
gone away from the madding crowd's 
ignoble strife. 
Is he right? 
really happen? 


Does anything ever 


RUSSIAN RECOGNITION 
Ww have always sympathized with 


the Russian people in their aspira- 
tion for a government which will secure 
to them the protection of life, liberty, 
and property; which will respect the 
governments established by the civil- 
ized people of other nations; and which 
will observe those principles of peace, 
friendship, and integrity of contract 
which are so obligatory in all inter- 
national relations. 

If the government which has been set 
up at Moscow has not yet reached per- 
fection in these requirements, it has, 
during the seventeen years of its exist- 
ence, made a near approach to that goal. 
In extending the hand of fellowship to 
the Russian nation, President Roosevelt 
has carefully safeguarded the cardinal 
principles of American civilization; and 
the restoration of friendly intercourse 
between our people and those of Russia 
is an act of statesmanship which brings 
no peril in its train and which will add 
an immeasurable influence toward the 
development of the peace of the world. 

Timid voices warn us that we are 
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oing to play with a bad boy who will 
Cool our toys. We don’t believe he is 
a bad boy, and then—he has some toys, 
too, and we are both going to be happy 
in a better acquaintance. 


FREE LECTURES 
[Illustrated | 


MusEuM 


Lecrure Hai 

DgcEMBER 

17—"*A Trip to Djuka Land—Dutch Guiana,” 
by S. H. Williams, professor of Zoology, 
University of Pittsburgh. 2:15 p.m. 
‘The Poisonous Reptiles of North 
America,’’ by M. Graham wig: cura- 
tor of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum. 
8:15 p.m. 
Washington, D. C."’ by Sydney Prentice, 
illustrator of scientific publications and 
draftsman, Carnegie Museum. 2:15 p.m. 
28—'‘The Cold Land of Fire—Tierra del Fuego,”’ 
by Colonel Charles Wellington Furlong, 
botanical artist and traveler. 8:15 p.m. 
Australian Aboriginals,’’ by Captain Kil- 
roy Harris, explorer. 2:15 p.m. 


23 


24—"" 


3 


JANUARY 


7—‘Golden Lands of the Spanish Main,”’ 
by Major James C. Sawders, explorer and 
scientist. 2:15 p.m. 

14—‘‘Norway and Spitzbergen,’’ by Branson 
DeCou, pictorialist and traveler. 2:15 P.M. 

18—*‘Ecuador and its Jungle Life,’ by S. A. 
Barrett, director of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Museum. 8:15 p.m. 


SaTURDAY AFTERNOON JUVENILE PROGRAMS 
NoveMBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel 
are shown each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


[As a part of the usual Saturday evening programs, 
Special guest groups from time to time will assist the 
organist, Marshall Bidwell. | 
DEcEMBER 
16 —Peabody High School A-Cappella Choir, 
dnaeell by Florence L. Shute. 
January 


20 —Taylor Allderdice High School Orchestra, 
directed by Laura E. Zeigler. 
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